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The  Gathering  Place. 

Life  changes  all  our  thoughts  of  heaven; 
At  first  we  think  of  streets  of  gold, 

Of  gates  of  pearl  and  dazzling  light, 
Of  shining  wings  and  robes  of  white. 
And  things  all  strange  to  mortal  sight. 
But  in  the  afterward  of  years 
It  is  a more  familiar  place; 

A home  unhurt  by  sighs  or  tears. 
Where  waiteth  many  a well-known  face. 
With  passing  months  it  comes  more  near. 
It  grows  more  real  day  by  day; 

Not  strange  or  cold,  but  very  dear— 
The  glad  homeland  not  far  away. 
Where  none  are  sick,  or  poor,  or  lone. 
The  place  where  we  shall  find  our  own. 
And  as  we  think  of  all  we  knew 
Who  there  have  met  to  part  no  more, 
Our  longing  hearts  desire  home,  too. 
With  all  the  strife  and  trouble  o’er. 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  BOOTH 


General  William  Booth 

By  Jeanie  Olver  Smith. 

In  an  age  of  self-seeking,  while  there  is  such  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  the  world-sorrow  and  unrest  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  know  that  there  are  some  great  souls  upon 
the  earth  who  have  given  their  whole  lives  to  the  task  of  relieving 
the  burdens  which  afflict  humanity. 

To  know  that  General  Booth  is  here  on  our  shores  is  doubly  to 
wish  him  Godspeed  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  is  no  dreamer. 
His  plans,  from  the  very  first,  have  been  not  only  for  the  spiritual 
uplifting  of  his  brother  man,  but  also  for  temporal  betterment,  and 
nobly  and  effectively  has  he  carried  out  these  plans.  It  was  not 
alone  from  his  power  of  spiritual  insight  that  he  has  found  such  a 
following,  but  also  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  through  all  its 
gradations,  its  lovable  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  high  qualities,  its 
foibles  and  failures  as  well  as  its  nobler  instincts,  which  he  has  so 
well  understood  through  all  these  years  of  toil.  His  public  min- 
istry has  not  been  the  ascetic  kind,  but  distinguished  by  a breezy 
heartiness,  helpfulness  and  sound  common  sense,  which  is  uni- 
versally appealing. 

Although  in  the  not  very  distant  past  “the  Salvation  Army”  did 
not  appeal  to  the  most  refined  sensibilities  by  some  of  its  methods 
of  soul  gathering,  that  time  of  criticism  has  long  gone  by,  and  the 
Army  is  now  honored  the  world  over,  even  though  its  founder’s 
work  is  not  even  yet  universally  understood.  But  it  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  initial  stage.  Everything  he  has  done  has  been  a suc- 
cess from  the  time  of  his  sending  out  his  armies  to  collect  the 
remnants  from  the  .tables  of  the  London  rich  to  feed  the  starving 
London  poor;  from  the  hour  of  his  relieving  the  congestion  of  the 
city  slums  by  the  plans  of  small  farms  and  holdings  for  many 
thousands  of  discouraged  toilers  in  many  countries  (farms  which 
should  be  their  own  in  the  end  if  they  so  desired),  to  other  and 
greater  rescue  work,  work  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  simply  a 
marvel  to  know  that  so  many  need  to  be  reclaimed;  a success 
from  the  time  of  his  instituting  a marriage  bureau  years  ago,  to  the 
present  time  and  his  very  best  achievement,  an  anti-suicide  bureau, 
which,^  odd  as  it  may  sound,  is  a crying  need  of  our  age  and  shows 
how  his  heart  has  yearned  with  brdtherly  pity  over  the  aching  deso- 
lation of  any  human  being  which  would  lead  to  such  a catastrophe. 
How  strange  it  seems  that  so  few  of  our  great  divines,  from 
their  lofty  heights  of  abstractions,  had  ever  thought  to  minister  In 
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this  way  to  the  mind  diseased,  or  if  they  had,  it  was  merely  to  make 
hiiinan  woes  and  disa()i)ointmeiils  a secondary  consideration. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  he  had  almost  solved  tlic  deeiiest  prob- 
lem of  the  age  a sootlier  of  discontent  and  strife,  knowing  tliat  we 
arc  like  little  children  in  the  great  nursery  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
indifference,  nor  blame,  nor  ungracious  chiding  for  our  faults,  nor 
condemnation  to  eternal  tires  for  our  life  mistakes  that  will  help, 
but  it  is  the  soothing  word,  the  reassuring  smile,  the  love  glance 
of  the  eye,  the  electric  hand  clasp,  the  sympathetic  heart  to  lean 
upon,  to  lean  hard,  and  to  feel  the  supremacy  of  a great  soul. 

New  York  City. 

Lincoln  a Christian 

By  General  Horatio  C.  King,  LL.D. 

I have  been  surprised  by  some  recent  doubts  as  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  it  is  necessary  to  be  a church 
member  in  order  to  be  a Christian,  then  he  was  not  a Christian ; but 
judged  by  other  standards,  by  his  conduct,  by  his  exalted  ideals, 
by  his  humanitarianism,  his  love  for  his  fellows,  his  conscientious 
devotion  to  Christian  principles,  and  his  regular  attendance  upon 
church  worship,  then  he  was  a Christian. 

Upon  Lincoln  s faith  and  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence,  none 
are  better  qualified  to  speak  than  his  zealous  historians,  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  for  four  years  his  private  secretaries  and  in  daily  intimate 
association  with  him.  They  say  of  him,  in  substance,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  profound  and  intense  religious  feeling.  They  do  not  at- 
tempt to  formulate  his  creed  and  doubt  if  he  himself  ever  did  so. 
His  only  published  utterance  I give  in  his  own  words ; 

“I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I have  found 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  character- 
ize their  Articles  of  Belief  and  Confession  of  Faith.  Whenever 
any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualification  for 
membership,  the  Saviour’s  condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of 
both  law  and  Gospel,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,’  that  church  I will  join  with  all  my  heart  and  all 
my  soul.” 


A SINCERE  DEVOTION. 

He  was  not  a communicant  in  any  church,  though,  while  a resi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  he  was  a regular  attendant  at  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley 
was  pastor.  That  he  was  sincerely  devout  in  his  belief  and  pro- 
fessions, his  frequent  letters  and  addresses  clearly  show.  “They 
bear,”  say  his  biographers,  “the  imprint  of  a sincere  devotion  and 
a steadfast  reliance  upon  the  power  and  benignity  of  an  overruling 
Providence.”  Let  me  cite  a single  example ; 

“When  I left  Springfield  I asked  the  people  to  pray  for  me;  I 
was  not  a Christian.  When  I buried  my  son,  the  severest  trial  of 
my  life,  I was  not  a Christian.  But  when  I went  to  Gettysburo-  and 
saw  the  graves  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers,  I then  and  therreon- 
secrat0cl  myself  to  Christ.  I do  love  Jesus. 

Here  is  the  testimony,  too,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
vivors of  the  war.  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who,  at  eighty-one, 
still  retains  his  brilliant  faculties  unimpaired.  No  more  delightful 
conversationalist  is  numbered  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  his  store  of  reminiscences  seems  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  In 
the  second  day’s  fight  at  Gettysburg  the  General  was  desperately 
ivounded  just  above  the  knee.  Fearing  the  demoralizing  effect  upon 
his  hard-pressed  troops,  he  required  the  surgeon  to  staunch  the 
flow  of  blood  with  a torniquet.  Then,  upon  a stretcher,  in  a semi- 
recumbent  position,  he  was  borne  along  his  lines  calmly  smoking  a 
cipr.  This  gave  encouragement  to  his  men  who  received  him  with 
wild  demonstrations  of  affection  and  confidence.  The  wound  was 
considered  mortal,  and  he  was  removed  to  a hospital  in  Washin<r- 
ton,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  him.  I will  tell  the  story  as  I had  ft 
from  the  lips  of  General  Sickles : 

After  my  wound  at  Gettysburg  on  Thursday,  July  2,  1863  I 
was  taken  to  Washington,  arriving  at  the  Capital  on  the  following 
Sunday,  soon  after  day-break.  Soldiers  carried  me  on  the  same 
stretcher  on  which  I was  placed  after  the  amputation  of  my  leg 
I was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Sim,  my  surgeon,  and  by  my  aides-de- 
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camp,  Major  Trcinain  and  Cai)tain  Moore.  Arriving  at  the  house 
whore  lodgings  had  boon  taken  for  me,  we  found  that  the  landlady 
luul  not  yet  risen;  after  we  had  waited  a while  the  good  woman  ap- 
peared. Seeing  a handkerehief  over  my  face  and  my  outstretched 
and  motionless  form  on  what  seemed  to  her  a sort  of  bier  at  her 
door,  she  exclaimed ; 

“’lie  is  dead!’ 

“‘Oh,  no,’  1 replied,  removing  the  handkerchief;  ‘only  dozing 
a little.’ 

"Soon  after  I reached  my  apartment  President  Lincoln  came  to 
see  me.  After  he  had  given  touching  expressions  of  his  sympathy 
we  talked  about  the  battle.  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  p.  Rusling,  Chief 
Ljuartermaster  of  the  3d  Army  Corps,  joined  us.  When  we  had 
answered  many  inquiries  made  by  the  President,  I said; 

“‘Mr.  Lincoln,  we  heard  at  Gettysburg  that  here  at  the  Capital, 
you  were  all  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  battle;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  packed  up  and  got  ready  to  leave  at  short  notice, 
with  the  official  archives.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘some  precautions  were  prudently  taken,  but, 
for  my  part,  I was  sure  of  our  success  at  Gettysburg.’ 

“‘Why  were  you  so  confident?’  I asked.  ‘The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  suffered  many  reverses.’ 

“There  was  a brief  pause.  The  President  seemed  in  deep  medita- 
tion. His  pale  face  was  lighted  up  by  an  expression  I had  not  ob- 
served before.  Turning  to  me,  he  said; 

Lincoln’s  prayer. 

“ ‘When  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered  Pennsylvania,  fol- 
lowed by  our  Army,  I felt  that  the  crisis  had  come.  I knew  that 
defeat  in  a great  battle  on  Northern  soil  involved  the  loss  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  intervention  of  England  and 
France  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  I went  to  my  room 
and  got  down  on  my  knees  in  prayer.  Never  before  had  I prayed 
with  so  much  earnestness.  I wish  I could  repeat  my  prayer. 

“ ‘I  felt  that  I must  put  all  my  trust  in  Almighty  God.  He  gave 
cur  people  the  best  country  ever  given  to  man.  He  alone  could 
save  it  from  destruction.  I had  tried  my  best  to  do  my  duty,  and 
found  myself  unequal  to  the  task.  The  burden  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  God  had  often  been  our  Protector  in  other  days.  I 
prayed  that  he  would  not  let  the  nation  perish.  I asked  him  to 
help  us  and  give  us  victory  now.  f was  sure  my  prayer  was  an- 
swered. I knew  that  God  was  on  our  side.  I had  no  misgiving 
about  the  result  at  Gettysburg.’ 

“‘How  do  you  feel  about  Vicksburg,  Mr.  President?’  I asked. 

“ ‘Grant  will  pull  through  all  right.  I am  sure  of  it,’  said  Mr. 
Lincoln.  ‘I  have  been  despondent,  but  am  so  no  longer;  God  is 
with  us.’ 

“Rising  from  his  seat  to  leave  me,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  my  hand  and 
said  with  tenderness  ; 

“ ‘Sickles,  I am  told,  as  you  have  been  told,  perhaps,  that  your 
condition  is  serious.  I am  in  a prophetic  mood  to-day.  You  will  get 
well.’  ’’ 

Among  the  papers  left  by  Lincoln  and  first  given  to  the  world 
by  Nicolay  and  Hay  is  this; 

“The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  the  great  contest  each  party 
claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may  be  and 
one  must  be  wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  present  Civil  War  it  is  quite  possible  that 
God’s  purpose  is  something  different  from  the  purpose  of  either 
party;  and  yet  the  human  instrumentalities  working  just  as  they 
do  are  of  the  best  adaption  to  suit  his  purpose.  I am  almost  ready 
to  say  that  this  is  probably  true;  that  God  wills  this  contest,  and 
wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  his  mere  great  power  on  the 
minds  of  the  now  contestants,  he  could  have  either  saved  or  de- 
stroyed the  Union  without  a human  contest.  Yet  the  contest  began. 
And  having  begun,  he  could  give  the  final  victory  to  either  side 
any  day.  Yet  the  contest  proceeds.’’ 

In  the  light  of  history,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  was  God’s  purpose 
to  continue  the  war  until,  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  South, 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  made  certain  and  irrevocable? 
Lincoln’s  fame  grows  with  the  advancing  years.  It  is  not  that 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  rather  the  dispersion  of 
the  clouds  of  partisan  prejudice  and  the  revelation  of  his  great  char- 
acter in  its  true  light. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Trained  Nurse 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Our  modern  life  has  evolved  this  beautiful  ministry  to  the  health 
and  the  healing  of  humanity.  There  is  in  it  the  elementary  excel- 
lence of  all  relief,  as  well  as  the  prime  efficiency  of  skill  in  means 
of  recovery  and  wise  prevision  of  possible  hindrances  to  perfect 
restoration,  or  of  lurking  dangers  of  relapse.  Just  what  our  family 
physicians  did  in  serious  and  delicate  or  difficult  cases,  before  this 
advent  of  an  ally  whose  presence  is  a promise  that  every  nicest 
detail  of  treatment  will  be  faithfully  administered,  and  whose  wary 
watchfulness  suffers  no  change  in  condition  or  needs  to  escape 
notice,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Our  experience  is  limited.  But 
we  know  that  in  many  communities  there  seemed  to  be  provided 
by  a generous  Providence  some  one  exceptional  person  td  whom 
families  and  doctors  made  a sort  of  final  and  determinative  appeal. 
Plow  these  good  souls  were  tried  1 How  often  their  own  li^es 
were  put  in  peril  to  save  others!  We  knew  one  rare  and  generous 
woman  to  whom  every  serious  illness  in  all  the  region  within  miles 
of  her  home  came  as  a summons  from  a neighbor  in  mortal  peril. 
.Such  a woman  was  the  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  who  left  a court  func- 
tion in  order  to  hold  the  hand  of  a poor  woman  in  a London  hos- 
pital who  could  suffer  the  surgeon’s  knife  only  on  that  condition. 
To  such  another  came  a midnight  call  sent  by  a dying  man  from 
a distance  of  many  miles,  pleading  for  her  personal  presence  and 
assurance  that  all  had  been  done  rightly  to  save  his  life,  before  he 
could  die  in  peace. 

So  it  has  been  the  medicine  of  sympathy,  combined  with  a skill 
in  which  the  sick  confide,  that  has  worked  wonders  for  helpful  heal- 
ing or  for  easement  of  the  agonies  with  which  men  and  women  and 
children  have  faced  the  pangs  of  surgery  or  looked  with  awful  wist- 
fulness  into  the  dark  that  we  call  death.  And  there  has  been  no 
mistaking  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  angel  of  merciful  min- 
istry in  these  sore  distresses  has  been  always  a woman,  whose  en- 
dowment seemed  specially  designed  for  such  a mission  to  humanity. 
Because  here  one  of  her  eternal  charms  comes  to  its  finest  exercise. 
Sympathy  and  skill!  See  how  heaven  kisses  men  into  peace  when 
this  sisterly  alliance  finds  their  woes  and  worries ! Sympathy  that 
feels  the  pain  and  feeds  the  fainting  and  agonized ! That  great 
world  of  sunshine  and  star-shine  for  moments  of  dreadful  dark; 
that  well-spring  of  tenderness  that  knows  the  path  it  touches;  that 
rill  of  love  that  leaps  over  to  us  from  the  rivers  of  divine  compas- 
sion; that  incarnated  Christ-sense  of  suffering,  which  is  our  one 
hope  and  token  of  his  lingering  presence  with  us  now  that  Jesus 
is  no  more  on  earth — that,  and  more  than  that  we  find,  if  we  find 
at  all,  in  the  heart  of  woman.  Does  she  know  her  gifts?  Does  she 
measure  the  dignity  of  her  high  priestship?  No.  For  often  she  is 
unconsciously  moved  by  the  divinity  within.  No.  For  too  often 
she  forgets  the  meaning  of  that  moving  spirit  that  troubles  her  and 
so  quiets  it  or  puts  it  to  meaner  uses ! Our  womanhood  wants  noth- 
ing so  much  this  day  as  a knowledge  of  itself.  A true  woman  is 
she  who  realizes  her  unique  and  original  personality,  so  keenly  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  covet  or  push  into  the  places  or 
personality  of  men.  What  she  has  for  us  is  the  best  part  of  the 
heart  divine.  How  could  she  neglect  it?  How  could  we  spare  it? 
How  poor  we  are  when,  by  sacrilege,  she  has  plundered  the  temple 
of  her  own  nature,  or  tried  to  substitute  male  gods  for  the  female 
aivinities  on  that  holy  shrine ! 

We  glorify  the  sympathy  of  a woman.  All  the  world  and  all 
the  history  of  our  civilization  testifies  to  its  power.  In  the  rude 
worship  paid  to  it  by  every  poor  pain-vexed  soul,  we  find  the  witness 
to  its  divine  quality  and  its  Christ-like  errand.  When  you  add  to 
sympathy  skill  in  its  exercise  and  adjustment  to  ends  and  means 
of  relief,  you  have  found  the  magical  element  that  transmutes  and 
abolishes  pain  and  disease,  suffering  and  despondency,  weariness 
and  the  fear  of  death.  Skilled’  sympathy  has  done  all  this.  We 
say  it  because  men  experience  it  every  day.  They  have  shown  us 
how  the  blessed  twin-graces,  womanly  sympathy  and  sympathetic 
skill,  have  wrought  a saving  revolution  in  their  lives’  deep  trials. 
The  skilled  sympathy  of  woman  is  the  salvation  of  the  sick,  the  re- 
demption from  chaos,  the  creation  of  a star  of  hope.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  find  ourselves  in  the  ministry  of  our  women.  And  our 
women  are  finding  themselves  in  a training  that  renders  their  sym- 
pathy a measureless  good. 

Here  we  find  also  the  very  crown  and  flower  of  the  trained 


